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SOME DEFECTS IN THE TEACHING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 

A glance at the progress of the last twenty years in the 
aims and results of modern-language instruction in American 
institutions of learning reveals ample cause for relative satisfac- 
tion with present conditions and prospects. It would be easy 
to find in the more general institutional recognition of the claims 
of modern languages to an important place in courses of study, 
in the better preparation of teachers, in more ample library 
facilities, and in the manifold advantages springing from the 
co-operation, implied in our Modern Language Association of 
America, inspiration rather for a paean of victory than for the 
ungracious tones of a Jeremiad. Not blindness to past triumphs, 
but the hope that criticism may prove more helpful than con- 
gratulation, has led me to choose the invidious task of pointing 
out what seem to me certain defects in our work, as yet unrem- 
edied. 

My main contention applies equally well to both English and 
other modern languages, although in the following considerations 
attention is focused in detail upon languages other than the 
student's vernacular. 

If we disregard that rather numerous class whose personal 
choice has nothing to do with shaping their course of study, who 
take modern languages as part of a prescribed curriculum, to be 
gotten through with in some fashion, there remain various types 
of learners, determined by the predominant purpose that con- 
trols their choice of subject. Thus some undertake the task 
"for revenue only." They hope to find immediate employ- 
ment of their linguistic accomplishments as interpreters, clerks, 
bookkeepers, and the like. Or they seek thereby to. fortify 
themselves against the wiles of foreign railroad officials, police 
captains, shopkeepers, and custom-house guardians. It is the 
fashion to decry this class of students as sordid utilitarians, 
unworthy of serious consideration at the hands of college or 
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university teachers. The equity of this judgment may be open 
to question, in view of the general approval accorded to another 
class of learners, whose commercial utilization of their acquire- 
ments is as indubitable as that of the tabooed class just men- 
tioned. I refer to those who regard their academic study of 
modern languages as a preparation for teaching the same subjects 
to others. Their conception of the work to be done is presum- 
ably broader than that of the plain "commercialist." They 
crave some acquaintance with literature, and are on the whole 
less anxious than the first class for short-cuts and for the com- 
pletion of the course in " six easy lessons." Yet the hope of 
financial gain is the impelling motive here as there. Many treat 
modern languages as a means for following more directly the 
past and current thought of other nations in its bearing upon their 
special studies. The standing formula employed to justify the 
scant attention paid by such students to the work in hand runs : 
They seek onlya " reading knowledge " of this or that. This catch- 
word unfortunately dominates in such cases not only the action 
of the pupil, but also largely the course of study and the nature 
of the instruction. A much larger group of learners expects 
from the study of languages and literatures discipline in sharp 
observation, careful discrimination, and correct inference, i. e., 
in clear thinking, on the one hand, and acquaintance with the 
literature and life of the leaders of modern civilization, on the 
other. Not salable information, but the substance of a liberal 
education, is the object of their quest. A relatively small but 
important class of students finds in modern languages and litera- 
tures a field of scientific research, and looks to the college and 
the university for the requisite special training in methods of 
investigation. The needs of the last-named group have received 
steadily increasing recognition in this country since the founding 
of the Modern Language Association of America. 

There are, then, several distinct types of language learners. 
While we meet more frequently than otherwise students whose 
aims combine in various proportions those of two or more of 
these types, the school, college, and university can safely ignore 
none of them in shaping the instruction to be offered. 
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One of the most obvious defects, as it seems to me, of our 
modern language teaching, hurtful to all classes of students, is 
neglect of the spoken word. This neglect may come from a 
variety of causes. It is sometimes traceable to the imperfect 
command of the spoken idiom, characteristic of many American- 
born teachers. It may occasionally proceed from the foolish 
desire of teachers of living languages to share the high esteem 
accorded to teachers of Greek and Latin, by imitating even the 
vices of the class-room practice of some of the latter. It has 
certainly become a wide-spread policy, in part at least, from a 
strong conviction of the impracticability of the spoken word 
under existing conditions of class instruction. Scant time and 
large numbers seem to preclude the possibility of an amount of 
attention to the individual, sufficient to insure a fluent oral com- 
mand of the language, even were this made of prime importance 
from the outset. This conviction has been strengthened latterly 
in America by the inevitable reaction against the wild claims and 
vagaries of the "natural method" mongers. Since the fluency 
which these colleagues deem the sole possible justification of 
much attention to the spoken word is unattainable — thus the 
argument runs — why waste the precious time needed for so 
many other objects that are attainable ? A few of these col- 
leagues quite likely assent to the phrasing given this view by 
one who writes: "It requires no higher order of intellect and 
no more exercise of the judgment to speak French or German 
than to play the banjo." 1 

Now, this view as to the negligible importance of the spoken 
word is an assumption that begs the whole question. It is cer- 
tainly not true that for any class of students actually learning a 
foreign language, as distinguished from learning sundry more or 
less significant facts about it, is a matter of minor concern. It 
is, furthermore, true that mere information about the general 
development of a language or a literature is an accomplishment 
quite compatible with relative ignorance of the language of said 

1 E. H. Babbitt, How to Use Modern Languages as a Means of Mental Discipline 
(in D. C. Heath's " Methods of Teaching Modern Languages," Boston, 1893). 
p. 127. 
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literature. Such information implies no necessary familiarity 
with the national conception of artistic form, and is entirely 
consistent with the crassest Philistinism with respect to the 
essence of the whole subject. While such information may, as 
better than nothing at all, properly be offered in a department of 
literature in the student's vernacular, it is the flimsiest possible 
excuse for slighting instruction in the language itself. For a 
modern language is primarily a varying sequence of sound- 
symbols, recalled for the ear through the eye by the secondary 
symbols of printer's ink. It has its own peculiar rhythm and 
cadence, characteristic of the feeling of the people whose collec- 
tive experience gave them birth. These elements, distinct from 
the sound-values of the individual vocables, impart to the latter 
a variety of musical quality, whose appreciation is one of the 
most important and also one of the most difficult acquisitions of 
the language student. No adequate conception of the beauties 
of lyric, epic, or dramatic poetry, or even of musical prose, 
is possible for one deaf to the subtle adjustment of time and 
tune characteristic of the spoken word. 

Mere instruction in the pronunciation of vowels and consonants, 
when reinforced by no long-continued efforts of the learner at 
reproducing them in connected discourse, is an inadequate means 
to a good end. For the sound-symbol, alone and in connection, 
becomes graven upon the memory and vividly associated with its 
intellectual and emotional equivalent in proportion to the self- 
activity involved in its use. No amount of theoretical or practi- 
cal explanation of the teacher can take the place of this. 

Again, the words and idioms of one language correspond, in a 
vast proportion of all cases, only approximately to the so-called 
equivalents of another. The most painstaking lexicographer 
can hope, therefore, to accomplish but imperfectly his task of 
interpretation. Just those elusive shades of difference in conno- 
tation that bafHe the skill of the lexicographer must gradually 
be acquired by the really successful student of any language. 
This can be accomplished only by oft-repeated comparison of 
the same word or phrase with itself in a variety of contexts. Most 
subtle of all are the particles and idioms of everyday life, whose 
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present signification reflects most intimately the hearth-stone and 
market-place habit of thought and expression of a people. 
They pervade, too, like an undertone the current of the best 
literary style and defy the efforts of the interpreter, whose chief 
reliance is upon grammar and dictionary. Ry continuous use of 
the spoken word from the outset the student acquires slowly but 
surely an instinctive feeling for a multitude of nice distinctions 
that elude all attempts at formal definition, and give him that 
sense of at-home-ness in the language which is indispensable for 
intelligent appreciation and criticism. To neglect this surest 
means of reaching the desired goal, in favor of so-called " rapid 
translation," is to condemn the pupil to perpetual ignorance of 
the inmost spirit of the language. To expect from students so 
trained a fine feeling for the niceties of syntax and style is to 
exhibit singular credulity as to cause and effect. 

The college and the university aim to prepare teachers of 
modern languages for their work. We must recognize, to an 
extent greater than ever before, in the modern-language prepa- 
ration of the average candidate for entrance to college a reflec- 
tion through his teacher of our own ideals and practice in college 
and university. Our frequent complaint against the lifeless, 
ineffective teaching of language in secondary schools is too 
often a boomerang that smites the man who hurls it. For how 
shall the comparative stranger to the spirit of a language inspire 
others with that spirit? Are even well-chosen facts of linguistic 
and literary history an acceptable substitute in the teacher for 
that intimate knowledge of the use of language which alone 
lends such facts their true significance ? The absurdity of an 
affirmative reply to these questions is manifest. 

The investigator is not less important than the teacher. 
Those students who choose modern languages as a field for the 
research of a lifetime look rightly to the university for such 
training as will contribute most surely to their success. Num- 
berless problems of interpretation, syntax, and style can be 
profitably undertaken only by those whose reading has been 
stimulated and guided by an instinctive feeling for linguistic 
form, obtainable solely through contact with the spoken word. 
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Without mentioning in detail the other classes of learners 
whose work is seriously impaired by neglect of this element of 
instruction, we pass to a brief mention of the kindred neglect of 
real prose composition. Excessive devotion to reading and 
translation is a common occasion of both defects. We follow 
slavishly the dictum ascribed to Horace Greeley: "The only 
way to learn to read is to read." This truth is but a half-truth. 
It is certainly true that reading maketh a full man ; but mere 
fulness is a doubtful virtue. Eating beyond the power of diges- 
tion is sheer gluttony. Now, eating is to digestion what com- 
position is to reading in the economy of language learning. For 
a progressive course in prose composition means constant disci- 
pline in actively examining and estimating the elements of the 
language successively passed in review, and in their practical use 
as an expression of the learner's own thought. It is vastly 
important as the chief means of giving the pupil that active 
grasp of the new vocabulary that transforms seeing "through a 
glass darkly" into "face to face" vision. This is 'true of real 
composition in the language to be learned, not of mere-transla- 
tion from the student's vernacular into that language. While 
the latter may be necessary at first, it can shortly be supplanted 
with great advantage by variant reproduction of material read 
or listened to by the student, within clearly indicated lines of 
inflection, syntax, and style. For translation, when fairly ade- 
quate, implies an almost equal command of the two languages 
involved. This is, of course, beyond the present reach of the 
learner, and his very familiarity with the forms of his mother- 
tongue contrasts to his mental distress with his comparative 
ignorance of the foreign syntax. Whatever progress he may 
make in the latter by industrious "upsetting" of the vernacular 
is quite insufficient entirely to remove this distress. He is con- 
stantly hampered by the fetters of the familiar speech-forms. 
Nothing else can take the place of extended elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced theme-writing in the language to be 
acquired. 

Another defect is the untimeliness of some of our work. Our 
ambition to acquaint our pupils with a wide range of literary 
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development is the occasion of much premature discussion of 
literary facts, in place of reading and interpreting literary monu- 
ments. We repeat the common mistake of those who but yester- 
day taught literature by means of a convenient manual, illustrated 
by a minimum of reading from an equally convenient anthology. 
Our brave array of names, dates, and rival schools becomes 
sometimes the trees that hide the woods. The young sailor has 
little use for a chart of all the seas, before he has learned to row 
a boat or rig a sail. Good manuals and seasonable discussions 
are excellent, when used to broaden and clarify the knowledge 
gained by first-hand study of literature. When substituted for 
such study they defeat their own purpose. 

What seems to me a false application of the Sauere Wochen, 
Frohe Feste principle often introduces the student to a nominal 
study of literature rendered comparatively fruitless by unfamil- 
iarity with the language in which it is expressed. All attempts 
to enjoy the classics of any people undertaken during the period 
of linguistic grouping are doubly disadvantageous to the student. 
First, they discourage him, by impressing him with the magni- 
tude of the task and the apparent worthlessness of the results ; and 
secondly, they consume much time, which employment in wisely 
directed study of the language would equip the learner for real 
appreciation and enjoyment of the literature, for which he now 
acquires a positive distaste. 

Acquaintance with and appreciation of good literature are one 
thing; knowledge of genetical, chronological, biographical, and 
other critical details is quite another. All students of modern 
languages need the former as an important element of a liberal 
education. This is a corollary of the fact that literature is one 
of the most significant expressions of the mind of civilized man 
in all ages and in all lands. But literature should not be con- 
fused with the history of literature. Discriminating love of the 
form, color, and odor of flowers is quite independent of syste- 
matic botany, even though study of the latter may sometimes 
quicken the former. Each is good and desirable in its own way. 
The same is true of literary appreciation, on the one hand, and 
the facts of literary history, on the other. Our educational 
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blunder at this point consists in neglecting the one or the other 
through carelessly regarding them as interchangeable. 

Similar to this is the common mistake of neglecting to instruct 
students in language through misplaced zeal in imparting to them 
the facts of language history. Morphological history is as dis- 
tinct from organic function in the field of language as in that of 
zoology or botany. Some teachers seem to labor under the 
honest delusion that the form and spirit of a language can be 
most effectively acquired by strict attention to the salient fea- 
tures of its historical development. Evidence of this are those 
dictionaries and grammars intended for the use of beginners, 
which devote much space and attention to etymologies and 
genetical discussions of modern forms. When duly subordinated 
to direct oral and written drill, historical instruction of this sort 
may with some pupils facilitate the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue, or of an older dialect of the vernacular. When not thus 
subordinated, however, it prevents the acquisition of either the 
language or its history. Other teachers frankly disregard the 
student's ignorance of the language as a vehicle of thought, and 
resolutely attempt to ingraft upon this ignorance such scientific 
knowledge of language and literary history as seems to them 
alone consistent with the supposed dignity of college and univer- 
sity instruction. They are reluctant to recognize in their prac- 
tice that mastery of the inflectional, syntactical, and stylistic 
elements of a language is for the learner primarily an art to be 
acquired rather than a science to be comprehended. Such a 
recognition seems to them a deplorable concession to the 
unscientific spirit of the Sprachmeister. They prefer to play the 
ostrich, by denying the student's need of instruction in the art 
of speech-usage and by hurrying him at once into courses 
intended to prepare him for investigative work. And yet even 
a bright pupil thus unfamiliar with the idiomatic niceties and 
with the musical values of the language must remain a mere 
bungler in all questions of interpretation, phonology, morphol- 
ogy, syntax, prosody, and style. Warning examples of this are 
furnished annually by the score in the crude studies of these 
subjects offered to university faculties for the doctorate. What 
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these students of the earlier English, German, and Romance 
dialects need more than lectures upon historical grammar is inti- 
mate acquaintance with the syntax, style, and vocabulary of the 
dialects in question, based upon wide inductive reading of 
numerous authors of the period chosen for special study. This 
is the only sure preventive of those speculative extravagances 
o-f phonological, syntactical, and text-critical research that shock 
or amuse the reader, according to his temper or mood. 

In spite of recent conspicuous efforts to introduce into all 
our instruction in modern languages what some term the " spirit 
of university work," it seems doubtful that we as yet distinguish 
sharply enough between the general needs of all classes of our 
students and the special needs of our research students. Who- 
ever studies a modern language with any seriousness of purpose 
needs information along countless lines. What isalready known 
of linguistic and literary form, in their present state and past 
development, is a great storehouse of detail, whose appropriation 
by the student may or may not be wisely restricted to essentials 
by the choice of the teacher. Courses determined by wisdom 
and courage in the omission of all information not vital for the 
subsequent steps of the work are indispensable for satisfactory 
progress. Such courses orient the student suitably in the field 
of his interest. Various methods of procedure may be equally fit 
for this work. In any case, the main purpose of the teacher is to 
inform the learner of facls and relation first discovered by 
another than the pupil himself. Informational courses supple- 
mented by occasional attention to classic methods of research, 
employed by exemplary workers, are sufficient for the needs of 
most students. Such courses are at their best when most devoid 
of all futile parody of research work. Efforts to inject into them 
elements whose dubious purpose is to produce the appearance of 
scientific severity of discipline are strangely at variance with the 
real scientific spirit. 

The young investigator needs, besides the best type of infor- 
mational courses for preliminary training, instruction in method- 
ology, i. e., counsel in discovering and selecting suitable problems 
for solution and assistance in devising working plans for the 
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conduct of research, with frequent criticism of his choice and 
interpretation of evidence. Work of this kind, undertaken in 
connection with concrete problems* and shaped so as to afford 
discipline in the formulation of multiple hypotheses and in the 
impartial evaluation of each in the light of all available material, 
is in aim and effect quite different from the legitimate informa- 
tional course. The conditions of work in American universities 
are unquestionably still largely molded by the informational 
ideal of teaching which we have inherited from the early Ameri- 
can college. Institutional concessions to the needs of research 
have hitherto been rather theoretical than practical. Large 
classes, many hours of instructional service per day, and meager 
library facilities still, for most of us, hamper all investigative 
work in modern languages. The presence of immature students 
in courses intended primarily for research is doubtless a frequent 
cause of an unfortunate compromise in the nature of the instruc- 
tion, that vitiates its usefulness alike for the specialist and the 
non-specialist. Such facts, however, are merely an explanation, 
and no real excuse for offering our students a hybrid instruction, 
the leanness of whose informational features suggests the scant 
diet of the Prodigal Son, and whose value as a preparation for 
philological research is practically zero. Intellectual honesty 
would suggest that we resolutely refuse to offer courses in 
research for which we may have neither the time nor the indis- 
pensable equipment. It would, in case of informational courses, 
just as surely frown upon the merely decorative employment of 
the manners of research. 

The defects in our work, briefly indicated in the foregoing, 
have one feature in common. They all spring, in part, at least, 
from what seems to me the confusion of two instructional ideals 
— the informational and the research ideal. By premature 
devotion to the latter actually learning the language is slighted, 
interpretative and appreciative reading of literature is neglected, 
and the student is imbued with the conceit of ignorance disguised 
as knowledge. By substituting for genuine courses in meth- 
odology compromises suggested by the immaturity of some of 
our students, or by our own laxity in excluding such students 
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from work for which they are not prepared, we hopelessly handi- 
cap the spirit of research, and thus diminish what might other- 
wise be our respectable contribution to the total of trustworthy 
investigation in modern philology. 

None of these defects, however, whether occasioned by insti- 
tutional illiberality or by individual shortsightedness, seem irre- 
mediable. Hence I have chosen, in the full consciousness of my 
own shortcomings in the premises, to call to mind in this paper 
certain conspicuous obstacles in the way of our attaining that 
degree of success as teachers which we rightfully crave. 

Starr Willard Cutting. 
The University of Chicago. 



